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The  value  of  cotton  and  cottonseed 
produced  in  the  United  States  tended 
to  rise  rather  steadily  from  1932  to 
1951,  when  it  exceeded  3  billion  dol- 
lars for  the  first  time  since  records 
began.  From  the  1951  peak  of  3.3  bil- 


lion dollars,  the  value  declined  with 
each  crop.  The  value  of  2.6  billion  in 
1954  was  about  0.4  billion  below  that 
of  the  1953  crop.  The  decline  from 

1953  to  1954  was  caused  by  a  smaller 

1954  crop. 
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SUMMARY 

The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1954-55  is  estimated 
at  about  23.5  million  bales,  compared  with  22.1  million  bales  in  1953-54. 
The  1954-55  supply  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  1939-40  total  of  24.6 
million. 

Disappearance  for  1954-55  is  estimated  at  about  12.8  million  bales, 
including  domestic  mill  consumption  of  about  8.8  million  bales  and  exports 
.Close  to  4  million.    Disappearance  in  the  preceding  season  was  12.4  million 
•  bales. 

The  carryover  on  August  1,  1955  is  estimated  at  about  10.7  million 
bales.    This  would  be  the  largest  carryover  since  the  11.2  million  bales 
of  1945  and  compares  with  9.7  million  on  August  1,  1954. 
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The  195U  crop  of  13.6  million  running  bales  was  17  percent  smaller 
than  the  1953  crop.-  The  19.3  million  acres  harvested  for  the  195^  crop 
was  21  percent  below  1953  hut  the  average  yield  of  $kl  pounds  per  harvested 
acre  was  above  the  previous  record  of  32U.2  pounds  for  the  1953  crop. 

Although  yields  were  high  for  most  States,  only  Florida,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  California  set  new  records.    Arizona,  with  an  average  yield 
of  1,039  pounds  per  harvested  acre,  had  the  highest  yield  of  any  State, 
followed  by  California  with  806  pounds.    New  Mexico  was  third  with  7^3 
pounds . 

Exports  have  been  below  a  year  earlier  for  the  past  two  months  and 
the  total  for  I95W55  is  now  estimated  at  around  k  million  bales  or  slightly 
less, compared  with  3.8  million  in  1953-5^.    The  foreign  free  world  carry- 
over on  August  1,  1955  will  probably  be  smaller  than  the  8.6  million  bales 
of  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  for  foreign  growths  were  at  about  the  same  level  as  prices 
for  U.  S.  cotton  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  season.  However, 
prices  for  foreign  growths  have  declined  in  recent  months  and  in  April 
were  generally  below  those  for  comparable  qualities  of  American  upland 
cotton . 

U.  S.  financial  aid  authorized  for  use  for  cotton  exports  in  the 
fiscal  year  195^-55  totaled  about  3^8  million  dollars  as  of  May  19-  If 
all  of  these  funds  are  used,  they  will  finance  the  export  of  about  2  mil- 
lion bales.    In  1953-5^  about  298  million  dollars  of  such  aid  were  used 
which  financed  the  export  of  about  1.6  million  bales. 

The  U.  S.  government  has  helped  finance  cotton  exports  by  various 
programs  over  the  past  15  years.    For  the  fiscal  years  19^9-50  to  1953-5^ 
the  proportion  of  U.  S.  cotton  exports  receiving  some  form  of  government 
financial  aid  has  averaged  about  U5  percent. 

Stocks  held  by  CCC  (owned  and  pledged  as  collateral  against  out- 
standing loans)  have  been  fairly  stable  since  April  8.    On  May  13  they 
totaled  approximately  B.h  million  bales.    Of  this,  about  8.3  million  were 
upland  cotton.    A  year  earlier  CCC  held  stocks  totaled  7.6  million  bales. 

The  average  price  for  Middling,  15/l6  inch  cotton  at  the  ik  spot 
markets  reached  a  new  low  for  the  season  of  33-10  cents  per  pound  on 
April  20.^  The  average  price  for  the  month  was  33-38  cents.    These  prices 
compare  with  the  average  support  price  at  these  markets  of  33 • ^6  cents 
per  pound.    On  May  20  the  average  ik  spot  market  price  was  33*7^  cents. 

Prices  for  Middling  15/l6  inch  cotton  have  declined  slightly  since 
February  1955-    However,  premiums  for  the  staple  lengths  of  1-1/32  to 
1-5/32  inches  have  continued  to  widen.    At  the  same  time  discounts  for 
the  white  grades  below  Middling  narrowed  somewhat.    These  changes  in 
differentials  counteracted  some  of  the  price  decline  for  Middling,  15/l6 
inch  and  shorter  staple  cotton. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Supply  and  Distribution 

The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States'  for  the  195U-55  market- 
ing year  is  estimated  at  about  23,5  million  bales,  compared  with  22.1 
million  bales  a  year  earlier.    The  195U-55  supply  is  the  largest  since 
1939-kO  and  the  second  largest  on  record.    The  disappearance  of  cotton 
in  the  current  season  is  estimated  at  about  12,8  million  bales  compared 
with  12, h  million  in  the  preceding  season.    The  components  of  the  supply 
and  distribution  are  shown  below* 


Table  1  ,-  Cottons    Supply  and  distribution,  U.  S,  1953-5U  and  195U-55 


Item  : 

Year  beginning  August  1 

1953 

?        1/  195U 

1,000  bales  2/ 

14000  bales  2/ 

Starting  carryover  : 

5,605 

3/  9,728 

Production  : 

ii/16,359 

5/13,601 

City  crop  : 

U3 

Imports  : 

1U2 

mo 

Total  supply  t 

22,349  ; 

23,U69 

Domestic  mill  : 

consumption  : 

8,576 

8,800 

Exports  • 

3,760 

U,000 

Destroyed  : 

75 

Total  disappearance  : 

12,  Lai 

12, Boo 

Ending  carryover  s 

3/9,728 

10,669 

1/  Estimated* 

2/  Running  bales  except  for  imports  which  are  bales  of  500  pounds. 
3/  As  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  not  the  difference  between 


supply  and  disappearance  for  the  1953  crop, 
\J  In  season  ginnings. 

5/  195U  crop  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


The  carryover  on  August  1,  1955  is  estimated  at  about  10.7  million 
bales.    This  is  about  900  thousand  bales  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and 
is  the  largest  since  19  U5* 

The  195U  6ro£, 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  that  the  195U  cotton  crop  amounted 
to   13,601,03k  running  bales.    Of  this,  l|0,919  bales  were  American-Egyptian 
cotton.    The  1953  crop  consisted  of  16,317,126  bales,  including  61±,527 
bales  of  American-Egyptian.    Production  by  geographic  areas  is  shown  in 
table  18. 
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The  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  the  195U  crop  was  a  record  3I4.I 
pounds.     The  previous  record  was  32U.2  pounds  in  1953 »    (See  table  20.) 
The  only  region  of  the  country  \m±ch  showed  a  recordayield  was  the  West 
with  862  pounds.    This  was  215  pounds  above  that  for  the  1953  crop  and 
98  pounds  above  the  previous  record  for  the  1950  crop.    The  other  areas 
of  the  cotton  belt  showed  high  yields  in  195U,  but  they  were  not  record 
yields.    For  all  areas ,  the  195U  yields  averaged  above  those  for  the  1953 
crop,, 

All  three  of  the  western  States  had  record  high  yields  as  shown 
below.    The  previous  highs  in  these  States  were  set  in  1950  except  for 
New  Mexico  which  was  in  19U0.    The  only  other  State  which  had  a  record 
yield  for  the  195U  crop  was  Florida  with  332  pounds  per  acre  compared 
with  a  previous  record  of  255  pounds  in  1951* 


Table  2*-    Cotton:    Yield  per  harvested  acre, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California 


State  ; 

Yield  in  195U 

:    Previous  record  yield 
:    Quantity  s  Year 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Arizona  ; 
New  Mexioo  i 
California  ! 

> 

1>039 
7U3  ' 
806 

825 
576 
805 

1950 
19U0 
1950 

$ 

Acres  harvested  for  the  195U  crop  were  19>25l  thousand  compared 
with  2U,3Ul  thousand  for  the  1953  crop  and  19,791  thousand  in  cultivation 
on  July  1,  195U.    The  acres  harvested  for  the  195U  crop  were  approximately 
21  percent  smaller  than  those  for  the  1953  crop,  but  because  of  higher 
yields  the  195U  cotton  crop  was  only  about  17  percent  smaller  than  the 
1953  crop. 

Mechanical  Harvesting 
and  Ginning  Charges 

For  the  first  time  since  records  began  in  19U9,  the  proportion 
of  the  cotton  crop  harvested  mechanically  did  not  increase,  but  remained 
at  the  1953  level  of  about  22  percent.    Although  the  proportion  increased 
in  Arkansas,  California,  and  Missouri,  it  decreased  in  all  other  States 
except  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  where  it  was  the  same.  California 
showed  the  largest  proportion  of  mechanically  harvested  cotton  in,195U 
and  Tennessee  the  smallest.    (See  table  §lw) 

Ginning  charges  have  increased  each  year  during  the  postwar  period. 
For  the  195U  crop  the  U.  S.  average  was  $12,83  per  bale,  compared  with 
$12,69  in  1953.    The  highest  rate  for  the  195U  crop  was  in  Missouri,  $17.^6 
and  the  lowest  rate  was  in  Alabama,  &8.8U.    (See  table  25») 
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Value  of  the  Cotton  Crop  Declines 

The  farm  value  of  the  195U  crops  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  was 
estimated  at  2,6U6  million  dollars,  compared  with  3,010  million  dollars 
for  the  1953  cropi    The  value  of  the  195U  crop  was  the  lowest  since 
1950  and  below  3  billion  dollars  for  the  first  time  since  1950,  as  shown 
below# 


Table  3«-  Value t    Cotton  and  Cottonseed  production, 
United  States,  1950-5U 


Crop 

!                 Value                '      Production  \ 

z 

\    Average  price 

i  Cotton  : 

•Cott0^  !  Total  ! 
,    seed  j 

1  _  ,  .      :Cotton-  ! 
'  Cotton  :    seed  1 

»                          «  < 

:  n  ''Cotton- 
Cotton  1 

seed 

• 

1950  ! 

1951  ! 

1952  ! 

1953  1 

195U  3/  1 

1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000     Cents  per  Dollars 
'dollars    dollars    dollars    bales  1/    tons  2/     pound     per  ton 

2,006       355       2,361     10.01U      U,105      Uo.07  86.60 
2,869        U36        3,305     15,1U9      6,286      37.88  69.30 
2,618       U31        3,0U9     15,139      6,190      3U*59  69.60 
2,655       355       3,010     16,U65      6,7U8      32.25  52.70 
2,302        3kh        2,61*6     13,679      5,702      33.7         60. 30 

1/  Bales  of  500  pounds  each. 
2/  Short  tons. 
3/  Preliminary, 


The  decline  in  value  was  associated  with  the  smallest  crop  since 
1950.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  to  May  1  for  all  cotton  from 
the  195U  crop  was  slightly  higher  than  that  for  the  entire  1953  crop, 
33.7  and  32.25  cents  per  pound, respectively.    The  price  received  by  farmers 
for  195U-crop  American  Egyptian  cotton  was  below  that  received  for  1953- 
crop  American-Egyptian  cotton,  65.6  and  73.7  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 
American-Egyptian  cotton  comprised  only  about  0.3  percent  of  the  195U  crop 
and  approximately  0eU  percent  of  the  1953  crop.    The  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  195U-crop  cottonseed  was  above  a  year  earlier,  but  pro- 
duction was  smaller  than  in  1953. 

Consumption  Above  a  Year  Earlier 

Consumption  of  cotton  for  the  entire  195U-55  marketing  year  is 
estimated  at  about  8»8  million  bales,  compared  with  8.6  million  in  1953-5^. 
Consumption  from  August  1,  195U.  through  April  1955  totaled  about  6,716 
thousand  bales,  about  106  thousand  larger  than  during  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier. 
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The  average  daily  rate  of  consumption  since  December  195*+  has  been 
about  1.8  thousand  bales  higher  than  the  rate  during  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.    During  April,  it  was  down  less  than  seasonally  from  March 
and  about  1.9  thousand  above  April  195^.    The  ratio  of  ending  stocks  of 
broad  woven  goods  to  unfilled  orders  at  the  mill  level  has  been  relatively 
low  since  the  end  of  December.    This  indicates  that  there  may  be  further 
gains  over  a  year  earlier  in  cotton  consumption  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  season. 

Consumption  of  Cotton  in 
Textiles  Delivered  to 
Military  Forces  Steady 

Estimates  of  the  amount  of  cotton  used  in  textiles  delivered  to  the 
military  forces  in  the  United  States  were  started  with  the  third  quarter 
of  195^  when  approximately  23  thousand  bales  were  used.    The  fourth  quarter 
estimate  is  about  the  same. 

These  estimates  are  for  cotton  used  in  textile  items  delivered 
directly  to  the  military  forces.    Cotton  used  in  textiles  which  are  part 
of  items  made  primarily  from  other  materials,  such  as  rubber  or  steel,  is 
not  included  in  these  estimates. 

Exports 

Exports  of  cotton  in  March  were  below  a  year  earlier  for  the  second 
consecutive  month  after  having  been  higher  in  the  preceding  k  months.  It 
now  appears  that  U.  S.  exports  for  the  1954-55  season  will  total  around 
h  million  bales  or  a  little  below,  compared  with  the  4f  million  expected 
earlier  in  the  season  and  the  total  of  3.8  million  bales  exported  in 
1953-54. 

Early  in  the  195^-55  marketing  year,  it  appeared  that  importing 
countries  would  increase  their  stocks  on  August  1,  1955 >  slightly  above  a 
year  earlier.    Much  of  this  cotton  would  have  come  from  the  U.  S.  However, 
importing  countries  appear  to  have  decided  to  hold  their  stocks  at  minimum 
working  levels.    Stocks  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  next  August  1 
probably  will  be  smaller  than  the  8.6  million  bales  of  a  year  earlier. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  prospect  for  smaller  exports  than 
expected  earlier,  is  the  decline  in  prices  for  foreign  growths  of  cotton. 
In  March,  prices  for  foreign  growths  of  cotton  declined  below  prices  for 
comparable  qualities  of  U.  S.  cotton.    From  September,  1954  through  Febru- 
ary 1955;  spot  prices  for  foreign  growths  in  foreign  markets  and  spot  prices 
for  American  upland  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  generally  were  at  the  same  level. 
Prices  for  about  half  of  the  foreign  growths  shown  in  table  h  were  above 
prices  for  comparable  qualities  of  American  upland  and  about  half  were 
below. 
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Table  4.-  Spot  prices  of  specified  growths  of  cotton,  including 
export  taxes,  September  and  January  1954-55  1/  2/ 


Foreign 

U. 

S.  equivalent  3/ 

Country 

CZ  ilc 

rrice 

[  Market 

'    Quality  j 

per 

r/er 

:     Quality  : 
:         4/  : 

Market 

- 

Cents 

Cents 

Septemb 

er 

India  ; 

Bombay 

Broach 

M  15/l6 

New 

Vijay,  fine 

32.75 

35.78 

inch 

Orleans 

Pakistan  : 

Karachi 

289  FSind 

M  1-1/32 

New 

fine 

37.02 

37.27 

inches 

Orleans 

Turkey  : 

Izmir 

Acala  II 

42. 32 

37.71 

M  l-l/l6 

New 

inches 

Orleans 

Brazil  : 

Sao  Paulo 

Type  5 

5/36.16 

35.78 

M  15/16 

New 

inch 

Orleans 

Mexico  : 

Matamoros 

M  1-1/32 

M  1-1/32 

New 

inch  6/ 

36.56 

37.27 

inches 

Orleans 

Peru  ; 

Lima 

Tanguis 

SLM  1-3/16 

type  5 

37-86 

39-42 

inches 

Memphi  s 

Egypt  : 

Alexandria  Ashmouni 

SM  1-1/8 

good 

in.  98 

40. 14 

inches 

Memphi  s 

January 

India  : 

Bombay 

Broach 

M  15/16 

New 

Vijay,  fine 

31.50 

35.61 

inch 

Orleans 

Pakistan  : 

Karachi 

289  FSind 

M  1-1/32 

New 

fine 

36.  44 

37.19 

inches 

Orleans 

TUTkPV  < 

Izmir 

Acala  II 

45.24 

37.71 

N  1-1/16 

New 

inches 

Orleans 

Brazil  : 

Sao  Paulo 

Type  5 

1/37.68 

35.61 

M  15/16 

New 

inch 

Orleans 

Mexico  : 

Matamoros 

M  1-1/32 

M  1-1/32 

New 

inch  6/ 

35.83 

37.19 

inches 

Orleans 

Peru 

Lima 

Tanguis 

SLM  1-3/16 

Egypt  : 

type  5 

37.94 

39.32 

inches 

Memphi  s 

Alexandria  Ashmouni 

SM  1-1/8 

good 

41.79 

40.69 

inches 

Memphis 

1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable. 

2/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis  except  as  noted. 

3/  Net  weight  price  for  U.  S.  =  spot  price  i  O.96. 

4/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to 
the  foreign  cotton. 

5/  F.o.b.  Santos  for  export.  ' 

0/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  =  actual  price  7  O.96.  . 
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Prices  for  foreign  growths  generally  declined  more  than  prices  for 
U.  6.  cotton  in  March  and  the  spread  between  foreign  and  U.  S.  growths 
widened  further  in  April.     (See  table  5-)    In  January  three  of  the  foreign 


Table  5«~  Spot  prices  of 
export  taxes , 


specified  growths  of  cotton,  including 
March  and  April  1955  l/  2/ 


Foreign 


U.  S.  equivalent  37" 


Country 

Price 

Price  ' 

Market 

Quality  ] 

per  * 

per  \ 

pound  [ 

pound  \ 

Cents 

Cents 

March 

India  : 

Bombay 

Broach 

Vijay,  fine 

28.96 

35-20 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

289  FSind  ' 

fine 

33.50 

37-10 

Turkey 

Izmir 

Acala  II 

U5.85 

37.76 

Brazil  ! 

Sao  Paulo 

Type  5 

5/36.96 

35-20 

Mexico  ' 

Matamoros 

M  1-1/32 

inch  6/ 

35-07 

37.10 

Peru 

Lima 

Tanguis 

type  5 

35-94 

38.91 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

Ashmouni 

good 

1*0.87 

U0.Q5 

Quality 

y 


April 


Market 


M  15/16 

New 

inch 

Orleans 

M  1-1/32 

New 

inches . 

Orleans 

M  1-1/16 

New 

inches 

Orleans 

M  15/16 

New 

inch 

Orleans 

M  1-1/32 

New 

Inches  . 

Orleans 

SLM  I-3/16 

inches  * 

Memphis 

SM  1-1/8 

inches 

Memphis 

India 

Bombay 

Broach 

M  15/16 

New 

Vijay,  fine 

28.52 

35.09 

inch 

Orleans 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

289  FSind 

M  1-1/32 

New 

fine 

32.73 

37.02 

inches 

Orleans 

Turkey 

Izmir 

Acala  II 

44.96 

37.70 

M  1-1/16 

New 

inches 

Orleans 

Brazil 

Sao  Paulo 

lype  5 

11 

35.09 

M  15/16 

New 

inch 

Orleans 

Mexico 

Matamoros 

M  1-1/32 

M  1-1/32 

New 

inch  6/ 

34.83 

37-02 

inches 

Orleans 

Peru 

:  Lima 

Tanguis 

SLM  1-3/16 

type  5 

33.61 

38.80 

inches 

Memphis 

Egypt 

Alexandria  Ashmouni 

SM  1-1/8 

good 

40.51 

41.16 

inches 

Memphis 

1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable.    2/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis 
except  as  noted.  3/  Net.wt.  price  for  U.S.=spot  price  f  O.96.    kj  Quality  of  U.  S. 
cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton. 
5/  F.o.b.  Santos  for  export.    6/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  -  actua 
price  ~  O.96.     7/  No  quotation. 
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growths,  were  higher  in  price  than  American  upland  hut  in  April  only  one 
averaged  higher  than  American  upland  and  there  was  no  quotation  for  one 
other  foreign  growth. 

Foreign  free  world  production  is  now  estimated  at  about  15  million 
ba3.es.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  0.1  million  from  the  preceding  esti- 
mate . 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  ran  ahead  of  a  year 
earlier  during  the  first  5  months  of  the  current  season.    If  the  higher 
rate  continues  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  foreign  free  world  con- 
sumption would  be  about  200  thousand  bales  above  the  l8.3  million  bales 
of  1953-54. 

If  a  slight  reduction  in  the  August  1,  1955  carryover  and  slightly 
higher  consumption  in  1954-55  than  in  1953-54  are  assumed,  exports  of 
around  4  million  bales  are  indicated.    It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  cotton  stock  reductions  in  foreign  countries.    The  table  below 
assumes  a  reduction  of  about  200  thousand  bales.    The  reduction  could  be 
more  than  this.    Again  consumption  could  be  less  than  the  18.5  million 
bales  shown  in  the  table.    If  either  of  these  contingencies  should  materi- 
alize, U.  S.  exports  might  drop  below  4  million  bales. 


Table  6.-  Cotton:    Supply -and  distribution,  foreign 
free  world,  1953-54  and  1954-55 


Item 


1953-54 


1954-55 


Million 
bales 


Million 
bales 


Beginning  carryover 
Production 

Imports  from  the  U.  S. 


9-9 
13.8 
3.8 


8.6 
15.0 
4.0 


Total  supply 


27.5 


27.6 


Consumption 

Exports  to  the  U.  S., 
net  exports  to  iron 
curtain  countries,  .. 
and  destroyed  cotton 


I8.3 


0.6 


18.5 


0.7 


Total  disappearance 
Ending  carryover 


18.9 
8.6 


19.2 
8.4 
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The  pattern  of  exports  of  cotton  during  the  1954-55  marketing  year 
probably  will  be  different  from  that  of  1953-5^-    During  the  1953-5-+  sea- 
son, exports  during  the  first  6  months  averaged    about  254,000  bales  compared 
with  373,000  in  the  last  half.    During  the  last  half  of  the  1954-55  season 
the  monthly  rate  of  exports  will  probably  be  slightly  higher  than  the 
average  of  approximately  327  thousand  bales  during  the  firs t^ half .  How- 
ever, exports  during  the  last  half  of  the  season  will  probably  be  smaller 
than  during  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.    Exports  during  February  and 
March  1955  were  below  those  of  a  year  earlier,  but  the  total  from^ugust  1, 
1954  through  March  1955  was  297  thousand  bales  above  the  2.3  million  bales 
for  the  same  period  in  1953-54. 


Table  7«-  Cotton  exports  from  U.  S.  by  months,  August  1953  to  date 


Year 


beginning 

1953 

1954 

August  1 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  1/ 

bales  l/ 

August 

193-3 

189.6 

September 

199.8 

199-3 

October 

217.3 

350.9 

November 

:  242.8 

389.6 

December 

375.0 

496.7 

January 

296.7 

334.2 

February 

385.4 

307.5 

March 

429.7 

369.2 

April 

:  1+22.0 

May 

336.1 

June 

:  434.9 

July 

:  227.9 

Total 

:  3,761.0 

1/  Running  bales . 


U.  S .  Financial  Aid 
for  Cotton  Exports 

United  States  financial  aid  authorized  for  use  in  the  fiscal  year 
1954-55  to  finance  the  export  of  cotton  totaled  about  348.5  million  dollars 
as  of  May  19 .    These  funds,  if  completely  utilized,  will  finance  the  export 
of  about  2  million  bales.    In  the  1953-54  fiscal  year,  U.  S.  aid  of  about 
298.4  million  dollars  financed  the  export  of  about  1.6  million  bales.  (See 
table  8.)    Historical  data  on  U.  S.  financed  exports  since  1939  are  shown 
in  the  section  starting  on  page  21  and  tables  13,  14,  and  15 . 
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Table  8.-  Programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  finance  the  export 
of  cotton,  1953-54  and  1954-55  fiscal  years 


Export -Import  Bank 

Loans 
Public  Law  480 
Foreign  Operations 
Admi  ni  s  tr ati  on 
Section  550 
Section  402 
Others 
Total 
Grand  total 


195^-55 

il 


Million 
dollars 


112.5 


3/26.9 
3/159.0 
29H75 


Million 
hales 


0.6 


.2 

"Ik 

1.0 

T75 


Million 
dollars 


67.O 
2/10.7 


4/25-8 
^7l^5.0 
5/lOO.Q 
270.8 

P3 


Million 
hales 


0.4 
.1 


.2 
.8 

hi 
2.0 


1/  To  May  19  ,  1955~    2/  Purchase  authorizations  for  Yugoslavia  and 
Israel.    Does  not  include  agreements  with  Pakistan,  Spain,  and  Finland 
totaling  31.1  million  dollars  for  which  purchase  authorizations  have  not 
been  issued.    3/  Source:     "Monthly  Operations  Report,"  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,    paid  shipments,    4/  Source:    "Operations  Report,"  and 
press  releases,  Foreign  Operations  Administration.    Procurement  authori- 
zations for  use  in  1954-55-    Procurement  authorizations  totaling  57. 9  mil- 
lion dollars  to  Italy,  France,  United  Kingdom  and  India  which  can  he 
delivered  in  1955-56  are  not  included:    Some  funds  were  carried  over  into 
1954-55  from  1953-5!*. 


Stocks  of  Cotton 
Held  by  CCC  Steady 

Stocks  of  all  cotton  held  by  CCC  (owned  and  pledged  as  collateral 
against  outstanding  loans)  amounted  to  8,449  thousand  bales  on  May  13 
compared  with  7*582  thousand  bales  approximately  a  year  earlier.  Stocks 
held  by  CCC  reached  a  peak  of  8,716  thousand  bales  on  January  28.  They 
then  declined  steadily  to  April  15  when  they  were  8,516  thousand  bales, 
but  from  then  to  May  6  did  not  vary  much.    Included  in  the  May  13  stocks 
were  8,318  thousand  bales  of  upland  cotton  and  131  thousand  bales  of 
extra-long  staple  cotton.    (See  table  29.) 

Upland  cotton  pledged  as  collateral  against  the  1954-crop  loan 
reached  a  peak  of  1,853  thousand  bales  on  January  28.    The  low  point 
occurred  on  March  18  when  1,780  thousand  bales  were  pledged  as  collateral. 
Since  then  the  amount  of  cotton  pledged  as  collateral  against  the  1954- 
crop  loan  has  increased  slightly.    The  amount  of  upland  cotton  pledged  as 
collateral  against  the  1953-crop  loan  has  decreased  steadily  since  the 
start  of  the  195^-55  season,  declining  from  5>113  thousand  bales  on 
August  6  to  4,822  thousand  bales  on  May  13 . 
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From  February  10  to  May  l6,  125,122  bales  of  upland  cotton  were  sold 
from-CCC  owned  stocks.    Of  this  total,  sales  of  5^,720  bales  were  ^de 
against  sales  under  Public  Law  kQO,  the  "Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954."    This  act  was  amended  on  April  25,  Public 
Law  25.    Prior  to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  25,  sales  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  k80  were  required  to  be  made  from  CCC  held  stocks  or  if  made 
from  private  stocks,  the  private  stocks  so  sold  were  to  be  replaced  from 
CCC  held  stocks.    The  law  is  now  amended  so  that  such  replacement  is  no 
longer  required. 

On  April  18  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  would  sell  its  owned  stocks  for  domestic  use  and 
for  export  at  105  percent  of  the  current  support  price  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges  or  the  domestic  market  price  as  determined  by  CCC .  CCC 
owned  stocks  now  include  approximately  .1,681)  thousand  bales  of  upland 
cotton. 

On  May  2  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  CCC  would  take 
possession  of  all  195U-crop  upland  cotton  pledged  as  collateral  against 
outstanding  loans  on  November  1,  1955.    Extra-long  staple  cotton  pledged 
as  collateral  against  195U-crop  loans  will  be  purchased  on  August  1,  1955- 
All  1953-crop  cotton  pledged  as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans  also 
will  be  purchased  on  August  1.    As  of  May  '13  '  about  ( 1,810)  thousand  bales 
of  195I+-crop  upland  cotton,  36  thousand  bales  of  195^-crop  extra-long  sta- 
ple cotton,  and    U,887    thousand  bales  of  1953-crop  cotton  of  both  kinds 
were  pledged  as  collateral  against  outstanding  loans . 

Prices  Lower 

The  average  price  for  Middling  15/16  inch  cotton  at  the  Ik  spot  mar- 
kets in  April  1955  of  33.38  cents  per  pound  was  the  lowest  monthly  average 
so  far  this  season  and  was  below  the  average  195^  support  level  of  33* ^6 
cents  per  pound  for  this  quality  at  these  markets.    A  new  daily  low  for 
the  195^-55  crop  year  of  33.10  cents  per  pound  was  set  on  April  20,  1955- 
This  compares  with  the  monthrs  high  of  33-55  cents  per  pound  on  April  k 
and  7  and  a  high  for  the  season  of  3U.90  cents  on  September  2k,  195** •  On 
May  20,  the  average  price  was  33 •I'k  cents  per  pound. 

Average  prices  for  the  Ik  spot  markets  are  available  only  since  Aug- 
ust 1,  195^.    Therefore,  the  average  10  spot  market  price  for  Middling 
15/l6  inch  cotton  is  used  to  compare  current  prices  with  those  during  pre- 
ceding seasons.    In  April,  this  average  was  33 •60  cents  per  pound,  compar- 
ed with  33 . 65  cents  in  March,.  3 1*.  19  cents  a  year  earlier,  and  an  average  loan 
rate  of  33 >5k  cents  for  the  1954  crop  at  these  markets.    March  was  the 
first  month  since  December  1953  in  which  the  10  spot  average  was  below 
that  of  a  year  earlier. 

Not  all  qualities  of  cotton  have  shared  equally  in  the  price  de- 
cline that  began  in  March  1955-    While'  the  Ik  spot  market  average  for 
Middling  15/l6  inch  cotton  declined  67  points  between  February  and  April, 
staple  premiums  on  this  base  for  most  medium  and  longer  lengths  widened. 
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The  larger  gains,  amounting  to  from  25  to  63  points,  were  concentrated 
between  Middling  1-1/32  inch  and  Middling  1-5/32  inch  cotton.  1/    At  the 
same  time,  discounts  for  White  grades  below  Middling  narrowed  somewhat. 
The  largest  narrowing  was  about  21  points  for  Good  Ordinary.    For  these 
qualities,  part  of  the  general  price  decline  was  offset  by  a  favorable 
change  in  differentials.    Average  premiums  for  the  White  grades  above 
Middling  remained  virtually  unchanged  between  February  and  April.  Staple 
discounts  for  the  shorter  lengths  averaged  slightly  wider,  although  a 
relatively  large  increase  in  the  discounts  occurred  toward  the  latter 
part  of  April. 

In  several  instances,  the  changes  in  premiums  and  discounts  that 
were  noted  between  February  and  April  were  a  continuation  of  early  season 
trends.    For  example,  between  September  and  February  of  the  current  mar- 
keting year,  premiums  for  staple  lengths  between  Middling  1-1/32  inch  and 
Middling  1-5/32  inch  cotton  widened  each  month  for  a  total  of  from  52  to 
90  points.    Also,  discounts  for  the  White  Grades  below  Middling  have  nar- 
rowed steadily  since  the  beginning  of  the  season  with  Low  Middling  15/l6 
inch    narrowing  138  points  through  February,  Strict  Good  Ordinary  172 
points,  and  Good  Ordinary  157  points.    Discounts  for  these  grades  con- 
tinued to  narrow  through  March  and  April.     (See  tables  30  and  31.) 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland  cotton  in  mid-April 
1955  was  slightly  higher  than  that  received  in  mid-March  and  in  mid-Febru- 
ary, but  was  lower  than  that  received  in  any  of  the  other  months  of  the 
1954-55  marketing  year.    In  each  of  the  first  9  months  of  this  season, 
however,  these  prices  have  been  above  and  represented  a  higher  percentage 
of  parity  than  those  of  a  year  earlier,  as  shown  below.    The  price  received 
by  farmers  in  mid-April  was  91  percent  of  the  parity  price,  compared  with 
90  percent  a  month  earlier  and  a  year  earlier. 


Table  9«-  Upland  cotton  prices:    Average  received  by  farmers,  parity 
prices,  percentage  of  parity,  August  to  April, 
1953-54  and  1954-55 


Price  received  by  farmers 

:  "Old"  Parity  Price 

Month 

Actual  : 

Percent  of  parity 

1953-54 

1954-55  ! 

1953-54 

1954-55 

:  1953-54 

1954-55 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

pound 

pound 

Percent 

Percent 

pound 

pound 

August 

32.79 

34.00 

95 

97 

34.35 

35.09 

September 

33.09 

3^-55 

96 

99 

34.35 

34. 84 

October 

32.46 

34.67 

95 

100 

34.22 

34.60 

November 

31.81 

33-17 

93 

96 

34.35 

34.72 

December 

30.73 

32.67 

89 

94 

34.35 

34.72 

January 

30.05 

32.51 

87 

92 

34.72 

35.22 

February 

30.42 

31.69 

88 

90 

34.72 

35-22 

March  : 

31.05 

31.87 

89 

90 

34.97 

35.34 

April  : 

31.57 

31.93 

90 

91 

35.09 

35-22 

1/  Quotations  for  1-3/32  to  1-5/32  inches  are  for  Memphis,  Tennessee 
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Effective  Parity  Prices 

The  minimum  support  price  for  the  1955  crop  was  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 23  as  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  January  15  or  31-70  cents 
per  pound  for  Middling,  7/8  inch  cotton  at  average  location.    If  the  parity 
price  on  August  1  (that  announced  for  July  15 )  is  higher  than  the  mid- 
January  parity  price  the  support  price  will  he  raised  accordingly.  The 
effective  parity  prices  for  the  1955  crop  are  the  old  parity  prices . 

The  support  level  for  the  1956  crop  will  he  based  on  the  transitional 
or  modernized  parity  price .    The  Agricultural  Act  of  195*+  stipulates 
that,  beginning  January  1,  195& >  "the  transitional  parity  price  shall  be 
used  as  the  effective  parity  price  for  the  basic  agricultural  commodities, 
including  upland  cotton,  until  such  time  as  modernized  parity  is  higher  than 
transitional  parity*  The  transitional  parity  price  is  the  old  parity  price  less 
5  percent  for  each  full  calendar  year  that  has  elapsed  since  Jan.  1,  1955*  Old 
parity  maintains  the  price  relationships  among  commodities  that  prevailed 
in  a  fixed  base  period.    Modernized  or  new  parity  takes  into  account  price 
relationships  that  held  in  the  most  recent  10-year  period,  l/ 

New  parity  prices  for  upland  cotton  have  been  within  5  percent  of  the 
old  parity  prices  in  each  month  since  January  1952  with  the  exception  of 
July  1954  when  it  was  slightly  below  95  percent  of  old  parity.    During  the 
first  4  months  of  195  5  .>  the  new  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  averaged 
almost  98  percent  of  the  old  (table  32) .    If  new  parity  price  stays  within 
5  percent  of  old  parity  in  January  1956,  the  new  parity  price  will  be  ef- 
fective for  upland  cotton. 

Supply  and  Disappearance 
of  Cotton  Linters 

The  supply  of  cotton  linters  during  the  195U-55  season  probably  will  be 
very  close  to  the  supply  of  3,259,000  bales  af"the  1953-54  marketing  year. 
Production  in  1954-55  is  expected  to  be  down  about  1+00,000  bales  from 
1953-54,  to  about  1.6  million  bales.    However,  the  starting  carryover  for 
the  current  season  of  1,540,000  bales  was  about  1+30,000  bales  above  that 
of  a    year  earlier.    Imports  of  linters  are  expected  to  be  smaller  in  1954- 
55  than  166,000  bales  of  1953-54. 

Disappearance  in  1954-55  will  probably  be  about  0.2  million  bales 
above  that  for  1953-54,  because  of  larger  consumption  by  the  chemical  and 
felting  industries.    Consumption  during  1953-54  totaled  about  1.3  million 
bales.    Exports  in  1954-55  will  probably  be  close  to  the  237,332  bales  of 
the  preceding  season. 


1/  For  methods  of  calculating  new  and  old  parity  prices,  see  The 
Cotton  Situation,  August  1954,  page  9. 
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Linters  Prices 

Prices  for  chemical  grade  linters  increased  slightly  during  April, 
after  declining  steadily  from  November  19$k  to  March  1955«    For  example, 
the  U,  S,  average  price  for  grade  6  increased  from  2c5l  cents  per  pound 
in  March  to  296U  cents  in  April  „    The  pride  in  November  was  3  cents  per 
pound. 

Prices  for  felting  grades  have  shown  minor  fluctuations  over  the 
past  few  months o    For  example .  the  U,  S.  average  price  for  grade  2  was 
8a26  cents  per  pound  in  December,  8029  cents  in  February  and  March  and 
Q92h  cents  in  April, 

Purified  Linters 
Prices  Decline 

The  price  for  purified  linters  declined  from  10.50  cents  per 
pound  in  January  to  94?5  cents  in  February  and  March*    The  price  had 
been  10,50  cents  since  December  195.3.    The  price  for  purified  linters 
is  below  the  price  for  acetate  and  cupra  grade  dissolving  woodpulp  which 
has  been  11,25  cents  per  pound  since  January  1951 «    The  price  for  high 
tenacity  viscose  grade  dissolving  woodpulp  has  been  the  same  since 
January  1951  and  is  the  same  as  the  March  price  for  purified  linters. 
Standard  viscose  grade  dissolving  woodpulp  has  been  priced  at  9.25  cents 
per  pound  since  January  1951. 

Synthetic  Fiber 
Production  increases 

Acsording  to  the  Textile  Qrganon,  IU  Se  production  of  rayon  and 
acetate  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955  was  300 « 2  million  pounds.    This  was 
10,7  and  61.0  million  pounds  larger  than  the  fourth  and  first  quarter 
of  195U,    Production  during  the  first  quarter  of  1955  exceeded  any  other 
quarter  since  July-September  of  1953.    Production  during  April  was  107 
million  pounds,  compared  with  115.1  million  in  Marcho 

Producers'  stocks  at  the  end  of  April  were  doxm  to  61.  U  million 
pounds.    This  compares  with  66  »5  million  pounds  a  month  earlier,  76.2 
million  at  the  end  of  February,  and  peak  195h  stocks  in  January  of  that 
year  of  111,7  million  pounds. 

Domestic  shipments  of  rayon  and  acetate  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1955  were  about  325  million  pounds.    This  compares  with  approximately 
302  million  pounds  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  195U  and  about  250  million 
pounds  in  the  first  quarter  of  that  year. 

Production  of  non-cellulosic  fibers  totaled  lll.U  million  pounds 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1955.    This  is  a  record  high  output  and  cor.ipares 
with  lOLul  million  pounds  in  the  last  quarter  of  195U. 
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COTTON  CONSUMPTION  ADJUSTED  FOR  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  TEXTILES 


Mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  includes  cotton 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  which  are  exported  to  other 
countries.    In  addition,  the  U,  S.  imports  some  cotton  textiles  which 
are  manufactured  abroad.    Imported  cotton  textiles  compete  with  textiles 
manufactured  by  domestic  mills  in  the  U.  S.  and  can  be  considered  as  an 
addition  to  cotton  consumption  by  the  domestic  economy.    On  the  other 
hand,  exported  textiles  compete  with  textiles  manufactured  abroad  and 
demand  for  them  stems  from  economic  activity  of  foreign  countries.  If 
the  cotton  used  in  imported  textiles  is  added  tb  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption and  the  cotton  used  in  exported  textiles  is  subtracted  from 
domestic  mill  consumption,  an  estimate  of  cotton  consumption  stemming 
from  the  demands  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  U.  S.  is  obtained.  Such 
consumption  is  called  "net  consumption"  in  this  report.     (See  table  12«J 

Since  1920,  cotton  used  in  Imported  cotton  textiles  varied  from 
a  low  of  about  Lu8  million  pounds  in  the  World  War  II  year  of  19UU  to 
a  high  of  62,2  million  in  1937.    Cotton  used  in  exported  textiles  varied 
from  a  low  of  approximately  90.6  million  pounds  in  1935  to  a  high  of 6686,0 
million  in  19U7. 

In  every  year  since  1920  the  U.  S.  has  exported  more  cotton  textiles 
than  it  has  imported.    The  annual  average  export  balance  in  the  19U5-H9 
period  was  larger  than  in  any  other  5  year  period  since  1920  and  the  1950- 
53  average  annual  balance  was  the  second  largest.     (See  table  10.) 


Table  10,- 

Cotton  used  in 
5-year  averages 

exported  and  imported 
,  1920  to  195U,  U0  Sa 

textiles : 

Years 

Exports 

•  • 

|          Imports  ! 

•  * 

Exports  less 
imports 

Mil  ion  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

1920-2U  i 

168.1 

38,3 

129  o  8 

1925-29 

i  229.5 

29.3 

200.2 

1930-3U 

:  139.U 

18.5 

120.9 

1935-39 

5  120.1 

U3.2 

76.9 

19U0-UU 

:  227.6 

18.9 

208.7 

19U5-U9 

s  U05*7 

13.3 

392.  h 

1950-53  1/ 

:  288,1 

• 
t 

29.5 

258.6 

1/  Four  year  average. 
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Since  the  amount  of  cotton  exported  in  the  form  of  textiles  was 
larger  than  that  imported  in  the  form  of  textiles,  net  consumption  was 
smaller  than  domestic  mil]  consumption ,    Furthermore,  larger  exports  in 
the  later  years  reduced  the  proportion  of  domestic  mill  consumption  taken 
by  the  domestic  economy.    In  other  words,  exported  textiles  have  comprised 
an  important  part  of  the  demand  for  the  output  of  domestic  mills  during 
the  postwar  period.    From  1945  through  1953,  exported  textiles  used  about 
5  to  15  percent,  or  an  average  of  about  7.8  percent,  of  the  cotton  con- 
sumed by  domestic  mills.    Cotton  used  in  imported  textiles  during  this 
period  averaged  about  0.5  percent  of  domestic  mill  consumption.    In  the 
1935-39  period  the  averages  were  3.7  and  1.3  percent,  respectively. 

Net  consumption  of  cotton  per  person  has  been  smaller  than  domestic 
mill  consumption  per  person  each  year  since  1920.    (See  table  12.)  Met 
consumption  per  person  in  1950-53  averaged  about  3.2  pounds  more  than  in 
1935-39  while  domestic  mill  consumption  per  person  averaged  4.2  pounds 
more.    In  1950-53  domestic  mill  consumption  per  person  was  approximately 
1.6  pounds  larger  than  net  consumption  per  person,  but  in  1935-39  the 
difference  was  about  0.6  pound.  1/    Domestic  mill  consumption  per  person 
in  1954  was  the  lowest  since  1938.    Data  for  estimating  net  consumption 
per  person  in  1954  are  not  yet  available. 


Table  11.-  Cotton:    Domestic  mill  and  net  consumption  per  person, 
5-year  averages,  1920  to  1953 


Year 


Domestic 
mill  consumption 


Net  consumption 


1920-24 
1925-29 
1930-34 
1935-39 
1940-44 
1945-49 
1950-53  1/ 


Pounds 

25.6 
27.7 
21.5 
25.5 
36.8 
31.0 
29.7 


Pounds 

24.4 
26.1 
20.6 
24.9 
35.2 
28.3 
28.1 


1/  Four  year  average 


1/  A  difference  of  a  half  pound  in  consumption  per  person  seems  small. 
Yet  such  a  difference  at  the  1954  population  level  means  a  change  in 
total  consumption  of  about  170,000  bales. 
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U,  S,  FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  COTTON  EXPORTS 
1939  TO  1953 

For  the  past  15  years  the  United  States  Government  has  helped 
finance  a  portion  of  the  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States.  The 
financial  aid  has  taken  several  different  forms  (table  15),  including 
grants  and  gifts  under  Lend-lease,  UNRRA,  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
(including,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Mutual  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  programs),  and 
Army  Civilian  Relief;  loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank;  and  export  sub- 
sidies (including  cash  payments  to  exporters  and  sales  of  CCC  stocks  for 
export  at  lower  than  market  prices) . 

The  extent  of  the  financial  aid  has  varied  from  a  low  of  about 
19  percent  of  all  cotton  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1940-41  to  a  high  of 
approximately  100  percent  in  1941-42.    In  the  past  5  fiscal  years 
(1949-50  to  1953-54)  it  has  averaged  about  45  percent.    (See  table  13.) 


Table  13.-  U.  S.  cotton  exports:    Proportion  receiving  financial  aid, 

1939-40  to  1953-54 


Year 
beginning 
July  1 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


Total  financial  aid 


Quantity 


1.000  bales 

5,566 

222 
1/1,379 

865 

805 
1,096 

2/ 
3,583 
1,099 
2,866 
3,598 
2,018 
1,311 
1,387 
1,619 


Proportion  of 
total  exports. 
Percent 

90.8 
18.7 
1/118.6 
67.7 
63.4 
61.2 

2/ 
93.6 
57.8 
61.3 
62.8 

47.5 
23.4 
46.5 
44.4 


Total  exports 


1.000  bales 

6,133 
1,188 

1,163 
1,277 
1,270 
1,791 
3,537 
3,827 
1,903 
4,674 
5,726 
4,246 
5,600 
2,982 
3,648 


1/  Some  cotton  counted  twice.  See  footnote  7/  to  table  15  for  ex- 
planation. 

2./  Not  shown  because  of  inconsistent  data. 
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The  character  of  the  financial  aid  has  also  varied.    In  1939-40 
and  1940-41  all  of  the  aid  was  in  the  form  of  export  subsidies.  As 
World  War  II  developed  Lend- Lease  became  the  most  important  form  of 
financing.    As  the  War  drew  to  a  close  UNRRA  was  developed.    In  194o-47 
and  1947-43  export  subsidies  were  paid  on  large  parts  of  U»  S.  cotton 
exports.    In  1948-49  the  Mutual  Security  Program  was  started  and  became ^ 
an  important  factor  in  financing  cotton  exports  during  that  and  succeeding 
years.    Loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  varied  in  amount  from  1946-47  on, 
but  financed  a  larger  amount  of  cotton  in  1953-54  than  in  any  other  year, 
when  it  accounted  for  about  39  percent.    (See  table  14.)    In  various 
years,  grants  and  gifts  and  export  subsidies  have  been  the  exclusive 
means  of  government  financing  of  cotton  exports. 


Table  14.-  Proportion  of  total  number  of  bales  receiving  Government 
financial  aid  by  various  methods  1/ 


Fiscal  year 
beginning 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 


Grants  and  gifts 


Percent 


Loans 


Percent 


Subsidies 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 

53.6 

2/  46.4 

100.0 

100.0 

86.5 

13  c5 

1/ 

If 

if 

10  .0 

13o5 

76.5 

6.5 

5.0 

88.5 

93.0 

6.3 

0.7 

96.3 

3.6 

0,1 

97.2 

2.6 

0.2 

68.0 

32.0 

79.5 

20.5 

60,8 

39.2 

1/  See  table  15  for  details. 

2/  Some  cotton  counted  twice.  See  footnote  7/  to  table  15  for  ex- 
planation. 

3/  Not  shown  because  of  inconsistent  data. 
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Table  15     U.  S.  Government  financial  add  for  cotton  exports,  1939«£3 


Fiscal 
year 

begin- 
ning 

Jllly.  1 


UNRBA 


Lend  Lease 


 Grants  and  gifts 

: Mutual  Security:  Army  Civilian 
t     program  1/    t  Relief 


Total 


J Export- Import  Bank 
Loans 


Quan- 
tity 


Value 


Quan-  :  :Quan-   ,:  1  Quan- 

tity   :  Value  :tity  2/s  Value  r  tity 

 i  «  »  I  


Value 


Quan- 
tity 


Value 


Quan-  * 

Uty  2/  »  Value 


1,000 

bales 


1,000 
dol. 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
dol. 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
dol. 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
dol. 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
dol. 


1,000 
bales 


dol, 


55 


6,1*J*7 

3/ 

2/51,000 


739 
865 
805 
892 


61,1*93 
92,1*78 
98,751 
101,002 

3,159 


5/2,532  5/1*38,103 
3,350  536,000 


J 

71 

133 
111* 


103 
3/ 


739  61,1*93 

865  92,U78 

805  98,751 

91*8  107,552 


3/ 
358 

10,897  71 
18,537  2,665 
18,261*  3,1*61* 


5U,159 
10,897 
fc56,61*0 
551*,  261* 


1,818  1*10,905  2/11*1* 

839  179,500  52 

1,06?  192,200  33 

971*  185,9U6  11 


32,633  1,962  1*1*3,538 

8,1*22     891  187,922 

U,105  1,102  196,305 

1,512     985  187, U58 


Export  subsidies  and  export  differentials  on  CCC  stock"? 


1*8! 
55 
182 
131 


53 
U20 
285 
63U 


3/ 
7U,879 
9,953 
31,1*39 
21,530 

11,651* 
89,215 
52,3U2 
112,518 


Cash  payment 
to  exporters 


i  Export  differential 
:      on  CCC  stocks 


Total 


Total  exports 


Quan- 
tity 


t  > 
:  Value  6/  t 


Quan- 
tity 


Value 


Quan- 
tity 


Value  t 


Quan- 
tity 

:  Value 

1,000 

bales 

1,000 
dol. 

6,133 

31*0,21*8 

1,188 
1,163 
1,277 
1,270 
1,791 

66,91*2 
96,512 
13l*,l*09 
11*2,830 
183,559 

3,537 
3,827 
1,903 
1*,67U 
5,726 

1*16,796 
591,285 
331,355 
807,230 
91*3,672 

l*,2l*6 
5,600 
2,982 
3,61*8 

93U,56l* 
1,188,820 
571,115 
673,91*8 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 

dol. 

1,000 

bales 

1,000 
dol. 

5,566 

2/35,651* 

222 
2/233 

2/  2,215 
3,01*5 

Ij  U07 

2/  7,123 

2 

30 

"26 

2,922 

y 
2,053 
973 
19 
3 

3/ 
38,201 
2,022 
2 

2/ 

Ml 

2/ 
13,735 
8/  -26 

3 

2/ 

1,000 
bales 

5,566 

222 
7/  61*0 


11*8 

3/ 
2,750 
973 
19 
3 


1,000 
dol. 

2/35,651* 

2/  2,215 
10,168 


2,952 

y 

51,936 
1,996 
2 

2/ 
2/ 


Paid  shipments. 
Estimated. 

Not  shown  because  of  inconsistent  data. 
Exports  for  3  months  only* 

Data  for  15  months  April  19l*8  to  June  30,  19l*9» 
Rates  of  subsidy  payments  are  shown  in  table  16, 
7/  For  some  cotton  which  was  purchased  from  CCC  at  me  export  differential  of  1*  cents  a  pound,  exporters 
also  received  a  cash  payment.    Such  bales  are  included  in  both  columns.    Also  some  cotton  purchased  from 
CCC  at  the  export  differential  was  exported  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
8/  Adjustments  resulting  in  net  credit. 
9/  Less  than  500  dollars. 


Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  Export  Import  Bank,  and  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  records  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Table  16.-  Cotton: 


-  2U-- 

Rates  of  cash  payments  to  exporters  by  CCC, 
U.  So  1939-52 


Period 


Rate  of  subsidy 


July  27,  1939  -  December  5,  1939 
December  6,  1939  -  December  7,  1939 
December  8,  1939  -  December  11,  1939 
December  11,  1939  -  January  30,  19U0 
January  30,  19U0 

September  29,  19hl  -  October  22,  19kl 
October  22,  19hl  -  January  23,  19h2 
January  23,  19l2  -  February  13,  19U2 
February  13,  19H2  -  March  13,  19^2 
March  13,  19U2 

December  11,  19 UU  -  April  22,  19U6 
February  13,  19U7  -  May  8,  19U7 
May  6,  19U7  -  March  3,  19U8 
June  20,  19U8  -  December  26,  1950 


Cents  per 
pound 

1.500 
0.750 
,h00 
.200 
Discontinued 
.250 
c300 
.250 
.200 
Die continued 
iuOOO 
2.000 
.125 
1/  .030 


1/  Rate  was  10  cents  per  bale  which  is  calculated  to  be  0.03  cents 
per  pound  for  a  bale  weighing  500  pounds. 
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Table  17 »-  Cottons    Acreage,  yield  and  production,  by  States  and 
United  States ,  1953  and  195U 


State 


Acreage  in 

cultivation 
July  1 


Acreage 
harvested 


1953  !  195U  5  1953  s  195U 


: 1,000 
s acres 


sGinnings 
Production  j    19  5U 
1/        :crop  as 
 jenumer»  _ 

1953  :  1951  1  1953  s  195U  ''fed  by 
i  *  !  ^Census 


s  Lint 
i    yield  per 
t  harvested 
acre 


Missouri 
Virginia 
N,  Carolina 
Si  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louis  iana 

Oklahoma 
Texas 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other  States  3/ 


561 
30 
782 
1,181 
1,382 
72 

958 
1,630 
2,554 

2,112 
96? 

1,068 
9,568 

323 

,693 

1,3U8 

..  15 


1,000 
acres 

H55 
11 
557 
836 
1,039 
3? 

657 
1,180 
2,001 
1,721 

698 

976 
8,065 
210 
430 
896 
15 


1,000 
acres 

555 
30 
775 
1,175 
1,375 
71 

950 
1,620 
2,490 
2,070 

950 

1,020 
8,900 

315 
690 
1,31*0 

15 


1,000 
acres 

u50 
17 
5U5 
830 
1,025 
36 

648 
1,170 
1,960 
1,700 

688 

930 
7,730 
2O4 
U20 
883 
15 


United  States       25,244  19,791  2u,3Ul  19,251  324*2       3Ul    l6,U65  13,679  13,679 


Other  States  3/ 
Illinois 
Kentucky 
Nevada 

Amer,  Egypt,  k/ 
Texas 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Total  A.  E. 


.2.4 

3c2 

2o3 

3.0 

10  ,U 

9.8 

10.1 

916 

2.3 

1.9 

2.3 

108 

30,5 

12a 

30*0 

11.5 

20a 

6,9 

20  a 

6.7 

ia.5 

16.5 

Ui.5 

15.8 

0,5 

00$ 

0,5 

0.2 

92e6 

35.7 

92a 

3U.2 

Lb» 

Lb, 

JOO 

4/0 

dy.i 

077 

270 

319 

2ol 

0  Q  D 

2oo 

262 

286 

179 

330 

35U 

U05 

285 

29o 

Uio 

38U 

358 

380 

U07 

399 

205 

151 

233 

2hk 

U97 

7u3 

7U3 

1,039 

632 

806 

2U.2 

3ul 

357 

hhh 

480 

588 

325 

561 

1,000    1,000  1,000 
bales2/bales2/  bales  2/ 


hh9 
18 

hh9 
690 
752 
27 

702 
963 
2,129 
1,5U8 
806 

437 
4,317 

32? 
1,070 
1,768 
13 


U50 
10 

36h 
501 
612 
25 

5U8 
728 
1,571 
1,351 
572 

293 
3,923 
.316 
911 
1,U87 
17 


4U6 
10 
368 
498 
611 
16 

5U8 
7UC 
1,570 
1,357 

28? 

3s>9k2 

906 

1,U94 
11 


329 
'289 
375 
2U6 
3H0 


kix 

U57 
732 
505 
589 


1,7 
10.1 
1.6 


20,6 
12al 
32.5 
0.3 
65,5 


2,8 
.1.3 
2.1 


11,3 
60U 

24,2 
0.2 

4291 


2,7 

8,1 
0 


13o5 

Zh>h 
0 

U2ol 


1/  Bales  ginned,  by  States,  rounded  to  thousands  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  with  an  allowance  made  for  interstate  movement  of  seed  cotton  £5r 
ginning.    Cotton  produced  but  not  ginned  is  not  included  in  production. 

1l  Bales  of  500  pounds,  gross  weights 

3/  Sums  of  acreage  and  production  for  "other  States"  rounded  to  thousands  for 
inclusion  in  United  States  totals o    Estimates  for  these  States,  except  Kansas 
where  cotton  production  is  insignificant,  are  shown  separately 0 

V  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals e 

Crop  Repotting  Board,  May  9,  1955. 
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Tablei8e-  Production  of  cotton  by  regions.  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Ginnings 


West 
1/ 

:  South- 
east 

:  -7 

:  Delta 
:  States 
:  3/ 

;  South- 

:  west 
:  k/ 

:    Uo  S0 
:  total 

:  2/ 

1,000 

lj  coo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb* 

gr«  wt0 

gr r-  wts 

gr.  wt3 

gr.  wt. 

gr.  wt. 

519 
393 
270 
U07 
h66 
Uk9 
Ikk 
lf  21k 
716 

» 

868 
691 
706 
580 
579 
576 

758 

=1,185 
1.532 
2,087 

1,639 
2,8Ul 
3,096 
3,165 
2,7lU 


k,933 
k96$B 
3,228 
3,556 
3,291 
3,U95 
3,708 
5,017 
3,007 
3,052 

3,5UO 
2,1*17 
3,256 
3,138 
3,U32 
2,716 

2,539 
2,716 
3,536 
2,512 

1,667 
3,30U 
2,901 

2, #99 
2,2UO 


3,582 

5,U51 
3,90U 

3,37U 
3,139 
3,162 
li,708 
6,765 
U,555 
U,626 

U,ioli 

k,2ia 

5,088 
U,U88 
k,92h 
3,635 
3,a01 
li,l80 
6,266 

k,m 

3,511 
U,U60 
5,060 
5,63U 
S.U92 


M91 
6,581 

5,58U 
5,694 
2.722 
3£523 
3,223 
5,927 
3,6U9 
3,372 

U,036 
3,370 
3,746 
3,207 
3,280 
2,079 

1,931 
3,767 
3,527 
6,650 

3,188 
4,536 
4,072 
4,754 
4.216 


13,932 
17,097 
13,003 
13,047 
9,636 
10,638 
12,399 
18, £46 
11, 9k3 
11,817 

12,566 
10*744 
12,817 
11,427 
12,230 
9,015 
8^640 
11,860 

Hi,  877 
16,128 

10,012 
15,1UP 
15,139 
16,465 
13,679 


Percentage  of  Uc  S.  crop 


West 
1/ 


South- :Delta  jSouth 
east  : States:  west 
2/    :    3/    :    k/  ; 


Pet  ft 

k 
2 
2 
3 
5 
k 
6 
6 
6 
6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

7 

9 
10 
10 
13 

16 
19 
21 
19 
20 


Pet, 

35 
27 
25 
27 
3k 
33 
30 
27 
25 
26 

28 
23 
25 
28 
28 
30 
30 

23 
2k 
16 

17 

22 
19 
13 
16 


PBte  Pctp 


26 
32 
30 
26 

33 
30 
38 
36 
38 
39 

33 
ko 
ko 
39 

Uo 
39 

3$ 
1x2 
30 

35 
29 
33 
3k 
33 


35 
39 
k3 
kh 
28 

33 
26 
31 
31 
29 

32 
31 
29 
28 

27 
23 
22 
32 
2k 
kl 

32 
30 
27 
29 
31 


l/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
2/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florid 
ana  Alabama.'  1 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
11/  Southwest  includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Includes  other  States. 
S/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  May  9,  1955  a 
Crop  Reporting 'Board. 
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Table  19      Cotton,  yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage, 
U.  S.  and  regions,  1930  to  date 


West  1/ 


Actual  jTLe,nd 
■  2/ 


Southeast  2/«     Delta  3/ 

8 


:  Lb, 

Lb. 

1930 

t  h09 

391 

1931 

:  381 

U02 

1932 

:  372 

h22 

1933 

!  hkO 

hhZ 

193U 

:  U97 

U61 

1935 

:    U59  ' 

UBl 

1936 

i  51U 

507 

1937 

t  539 

517 

1938 

i'  538 

1939 

i  587 

51U 

19U0 

i  616 

518 

I9kl 

i  k60 

513 

19U2  i 

UU8 

518 

191+3  ' 

U63 

527 

I9hh     :  k97 

525 

191*5  : 

U70 

525 

19U6  i 

58U 

559 

19U7  i 

616 

578 

19U8  s 

567 

597 

19U9  i 

619 

613 

11950  : 

76U 

65? 

1951  s 

625 

1952  s 

629 

1953  : 

6U7 

1951  e/x 

862 

Southwest  h/i       U.  S. 
t 


Actual 

: Trend: 

:  5/  : 
:  j 

Actual 

; Trend 
•  5/ 

a 

: Actual 

• 
■ 

: Trend 

• 

9 

■Actual 

: Trend 
:  5/ 

Lb. 

Lb* 

Jib. 

Lb* 

Lb. 

Lb, 

Lb, 

221 

209 

15U 

202 

117 

1U5 

157 

179 

233 

211 

2U8 

200 

17U 

lil2 

212 

178 

176 

218 

181 

210 

163 

139 

17U 

192 

2U0 

231 

20U 

229 

c  / 

196 

Ikh 

213 

19U 

236 

235 

216 

2U0 

102 

150 

172 

202 

2U5 

238 

210 

259 

"l  30 

15U 

185 

211 

250 

278 

263 

111 

156 

199 

215 

288 

350 

~S  *s  w 

278 

190 

157 

270 

222 

229 

251 

31  7 

167 

156 

236 

228 

2U3 

257 

323 

310 

157 

163 

238 

238 

280 

269 

289 

331 

189 

169 

252 

250 

206 

276 

3lL 

336 

173 

173 

232 

256 

28U 

275 

376 

3^0 

183 

167 

272 

2^3 

285 

281 

3^6 

J<-7 

166 

JL  kJ  w 

1  69 

256 

359 

293 

393 

^Lo 

1  71 

299 

'77 

26k 

310 

286 

326 

3U1 

lii5 

179 

25U 

268 

280 

286 

292 

3U1 

132 

182 

236 

272 

286 

292 

315 

335 

191 

180 

267 

271 

351 

291 

U21 

338 

176 

180 

311 

27U 

21U 

281 

300 

379 

257 

185 

282 

277 

209 

281 

307 

3U5 

20U 

195 

269 

287 

331 

322 

163 

269 

277 

366 

16k 

280 

275 

385 

T30 

32U 

296 

395 

23U 

3U1 

\l  West  includes  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 

2/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama, 
V  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
W  Southwest  includes  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
5/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield, 
0/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  May  9,  1955. 
Crop  Reporting  Board, 
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Table |0       Cotton:    Yield  per  harvested  acre,  actual  and  9-year 
moving  average  centered.,  United  States,  i860  to  date 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 


Actual 
yield 


:  Pounds 

1866 

:  121.5 

1867 

142.6 

7  Q/  D 
I860 

.  150.7 

1  O  /  r\ 

1869 

.  155. 4 

I87O  : 

208.2 

1871  ! 

!  159.0 

I072 

:  182.3 

1873 

:  168.3 

187U  1 

!  157.0 

1875 

.  181.2 

18 

!  l07.6 

1877  J 

170.4 

loyo 

:  167.5 

t  Q  n  0 

1879 

180.5 

1880  ; 

190.9 

1881  J 

149.0 

1882  \ 

on,Q  0 

200,9 

I883  • 

162.0 

188U  j 

t  r'r'  t 
155.1 

-inn*-' 

1885  s 

169.9 

1886   .  j 

16U.3 

1887  : 

175.1 

1888  j 

16%$ 

1889  j 

176.9 

1890  s 

~»  or'  r"' 

195.5 

1891  j 

198.7 

1892  j 

I/O  r-, 

168.  j 

1893  i 

"lor'  0 

175.3 

W9k  t 

219.0 

1895  j 

172,2 

1896  . 

>  175.2 

1897  j 

209.0 

1898  , 

223.1 

1899 

,  185.0 

1900 

;  191.7 

1901 

.  168.2 

1902 

;  18U.7 

1903 

s  169.9 

190U 

:  213,7 

1905 

t  182.3 

1906 

202.3 

1907 

;  172.9 

1908 

s  203.8 

1909 

.  156.5 

1 

1 

9-year 

average 
yield 

:  Differ- 
:  ence 
:  actual 
:  minus 
s  average 

•  •  • 

" \    Year  \ 
v*  begin-  ] 

:  s:/  ning  "• 
''  [August  1] 

•  •  • 

Actual 
yield 

:  9-year 

:  average 
1  yield 

:  Diifer- 
:  ence 

k          A  A  i    "1  1  1 

!  acx-uaj. 
:  minus 

;    aVCsi  age 

Pounds 

Pounds 

:  t 

Pounds 

rOURQo 

Paiitt^  a 
lULulao 

Z  i 

•  • 

1  91  0 

176.2 

193.0 

-16,8 

: : 

1  911 

21^.0 

190.3 

-L.  /  V  I  ^ 

24,7 

1  91  2 

201.  k 

189.5 

11.9 

1  91  ^ 

192,^ 

185.5 

6.6 

160.6 

[•7.6 

1  91  )  1 

216  ,k 

186*3 

30,1 

1  6.7  »? 

-  8  ? 

1  91  X 

178.5 

l85 . 2 

-  6.7 

t  "7Pi  a 
1  f  u.u 

12.3 

lyio 

JjOp  t  O 

,-JD.Oi  (U 

1  A  Ii 
-10fc4 

1(2.2 

-  3*9 

t : 

iyif 

i  Art  )< 
10  f  *4 

77).  Ii 

1(4.4 

7  n 
—  f  »u 

7  7  7 

l73o 

-16.5 

•  * 

7  07  ft 

7  O,  7 

164  »1 

169.5 

-  5fc4 

1  ,'0,4 

10.8 

:  s 

TQ1Q 
l7-^7 

7  AC  O 

7  A~i  7 
lO Jt  ( 

c;  0 
5»<^ 

it).  a 
1/4,0 

-  6.4 

: : 

7  GOO 

7  ftX  7 

7  CfO  O 

159  c  2 

07  C 
2f  o5 

1^0,3 

0,1 

:  s 

7  7  O  ^ 

7  ^  A  A 

160  .0 

07  tL 

-2r  .5 

174.0 

-  7.3 

1922 

7  i  ft  ft 
l40*0 

7  £Ln  0 

162.9 

7  I,  7 

-14 1 1 

175.3 

5.2 

7  O  O  7 
1923 

7  7  C  \ , 

162 .6 

-2oe  2 

7  70  1. 

172.  4 

3.8*5 

7  OOli 
1924 

"  Cxi  A 

7  £0  0 
162  0  3 

0  7 
2«  1 

7  TO  *7 
172.7 

-23.7 

loot 

7  r?  7  c* 

7  t^A  ft 

159«-o 

7  "3  7 

13 » r 

7  7  O  A 

1(2*0 

36.9 

7  Q^A. 
±7£.0 

inn  n 

19^»9 

16^«.5 

7  A    I . 

30.4 

172,9 

-10,9 

Lyd.  ( 

161  a  7 

7  ii  a 

169-5 

n  ft 

-  7.8 

171.6 

-160 

7  OOft 

I7  tO 

163  m  3 

173*6 

-10  0  3 

7  *"7A  7 
170,1 

-  .2 

7  COO 
l72y 

16Uo2 

179e9 

7  )  .  7 

-14.7 

7  7C  O 

175.2 

-10*9 

: : 

7  o  on 

7  7 
15f  el 

7  *7  Q  7 

17o»7 

07  A 

-21«6 

77).  1 

1.0 

7  O  "37 
1731 

<iXl.P 

177 1 9 

3^.6 

7  "7)  ,  O 

-55.  U 

7  O  *3  O 

lyj2 

7  "7  7  C 

1  On  A 

102  oO 

ft  c1 
-  0.5 

TOO  T 

177.1 

-  .2 

1733 

212  .  ( 

TOO  O 

193*9 

7ft  A 

lo.  0 

102.6 

1209 

7  O  0  1 1 
1934 

7  "77  £, 
If  1.6 

OOT  Q 

201  eO 

TO  O 

-30.2 

103,4 

15*3 

:  t 

7  O  "3 

I93i> 

7  ftC  7 
lOpel 

07  A  ft 

210  »0 

-25.7 

7  R-3  ), 

-1U.7 

*  * 

1936 

7  AO     1 . 
199*4 ' 

215.4 

-1  C  A 

-j.6.0 

T  ft  i"?  D 

l07et) 

-12.5 

7  O  37 
173  s 

2o9.9 

a  at.  r> 

221,9 

1   Q  A 

4040 

too  a 

193°0 

26.0 

7  O  "3  ft 
1930 

nor'  Q 

23^*o 

0  0  Q 

228*5 

7.3 

7  07  ft 

191.0 

-19.6 

7  O  "3Q 
1939 

23^9 

23'  .7 

0  O 

0.2 

7  07  1. 

191*4 

-16.2 

7  oVsA 

252«5 

0  r'o  n 

250.3 

O  O 

2.2 

7  m  7 
191  8  3 

17o7 

19  4l 

231c  9 

256.3 

-24.4 

192.3 

30,8 

7  O  1 .  O 

19U2 

272.4 

252t6 

19.0 

1C6.9 

-  1.9 

1 9)1  "\ 

254.0 

256.1 

O  T 

-  2.1 

7  07  c' 

191.5 

3.2 

19U4 

299.U 

264.2 

t  rJ  0 

35.2 

~\  no  o 

192.3 

-21;, 1 

19U5 

dH\,  7 
3C3U.1 

O  A7  C 

26/  .5 

7  7  1, 

-1^.4 

191.5 

-  6,8 

19U6 

235.  .* 

271.6 

-35*9 

7  Qi£  a 
106.0 

^k6ol 

19U7 

266.6 

271.3 

-  4.7 

7  Aft  1 

2.5.6 

19ii8 

"311  "3 
3110 

c  r4.1 

77  7 

3f  .2 

183. 8 

-  1.5 

19U9 

261.8 

276.9 

U.9 

18U.7 

17.6 

1950 

269.0 

286o6 

-17.6 

188.1 

-15*2 

1951 

269.4 

191.6 

12,2 

1952 

279.9 

189.2 

-32.7 

1953 

324.2 

195U 

34lo0 
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Table  21.-  Cotton:    Reduction  from  full  yield  per  acre  from  stated  causes, 

specified  States,  1953  and  195U  crops 


:  Defic 

: 

ient: 

Exces 

sive 

•  * 

•  • 

:     Other  s 

: 

Boll  8 

Other 

:    moisture  : 

mo  is  ture 

:  climatic  : 

-    weevil  : 

insects 

State 

3 

} 

J 

i  t 

} 

j 

j  • 

• 

:  1953: 
:  s 

195U: 

1953: 

195li 

t  1953: 

»  * 

195Ut 

■ 

1953: 

ft 

195U: 

H 

1953:  195U 

s  Pct9 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pcto 

Pct6 

Pctt 

Pet. 

PCto 

Pet,  Pet, 

Missouri 

:  16 

11 

c 

\j 

U 
n 

10 
x  .j 

1 

X 

0 

1 

2 

Virginia 

:  25 

16 

i 

X 

XX 

xc 

ft 

1 

2 

North  Carolina 

:  Ik 

17 
x  f 

1 

£ 

0 
7 

xp 

7 
1 

1 

2 

South  Carolina 

:  13 

2k 

0 

0 

4 

7 
( 

G 
7 

6 

w 

1 

2 

Georgia        • < 

:  6 

21 

2 

c 

P 

xu 

A 

2 

2 

Florida 

:  6 

7 

5 

h 

2 

15 

h 
u 

5 

2 

Tennessee 

:  lh 

19 

l 

0 

3 

6 

U 

1 

1 

1 

Alabama 

:  8 

20 

l 

n 

2 

9 

10 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

1  10 

18 

0 

0 

2 

8 

6 

u 

1 

1 

Arkansas 

e  1U 

20 

l 

0 

3 

11 

U 

3 

1 

1 

Louisiana 

:  7 

18 

2 

6 

9 

5 

2 

2 

Oklahoma 

t  18 

ho 

0 

0 

7 

11 

U 

2 

2 

3 

Texas 

:  26 

0 

0 

6 

7 

2 

2 

3 

5 

Cotton  Belt 

:15.7    21,6  0.6 

Jul 

8,0 

5.7 

1.7 

2,7 

Wes 

tern  Irrigated  Area 

'  Climatic  factors 

Sucking 

y  bugs 

« 
• 

• 

t 

Other 

insects 

:  1953 

195U 

: 

1953  : 

• 
• 

195U 

: 

a 
1 

8 

xy  j  j 

195U 

:  Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Texas  (Trans-Pecos 

8  23 

lU 

1 

I 

2 

3 

Area) 

!  13 

7 

1 

1 

2 

3 

New  Mexico 

t  8 

h 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Arizona 

:  9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

U 

fialifornia 

:  10.2 

Iw2 

1 

.6 

1.3 

1 

.7 

3,5 

Area 

i 


Percentages  of  five- tenths  or  less  shown  as  "0," 
Crop  Reporting  Board,  May  9,  1955. 
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Tahle  22 Cottons    Sales  by  farmers:    Percentage  each  month  is  of  total 
sales,  actual  and  cumulative,  United  States,  19U5  to  date 


Year 

tits 

:  : 

: 

t 

beginning 

:Aug, 

:Sept,  :0ct. :Noye  :Dec. ;Jan,  :Feb,  sMar . tApr.  \ 

•May 

t June* July tSeason 

August  1 

:       :       t  : 

:  : 

• 

*  « 

• 

rPcU 

Pet. 

Pet,  Pct0  Pet, 

Pet, 

Pet, 

Pot. 

Pete 

Pete 

Pet. 

Pet,  Pet, 

19U5 

-  Actual 

:3.0 

10,$ 

2U.2  23 .U  12,2 

9,9 

Soil 

Iw8 

3.1 

i.6 

0.9 

0,3  99.5 

19U6 

iU.3 

11.0 

22,6  17.7  1U.1 

9,7 

9.2 

7.U 

2.3 

1*1 

.3 

,3  100,0 

19U7  ■■  > 

»3.8 

15.6 

26.U  20.7  12.9 

8,1 

3.2 

U.l 

3,1 

1.0 

.a 

,U  99.7 

191*8  iU.U 

9.8 

16,1  13,3  8,1 

7,0 

3  oh 

U.l 

2.U 

3.3 

U3 

.9  7U.1 

19U9 

i5t0 

12.U 

19.1  I8e7  13.0 

8.7 

U.O 

3.0 

2.3 

3.1 

3.1 

5.2  97.6 

1950    ;  i 

i6£ 

13.0 

2U.5  27.1  16.1 

7^9 

2.3 

1.9 

0,3 

0.2 

.1 

.1  100.0 

1951  : 

'6.7 

llo6 

18,6  20,0  i?,0 

9,0 

U.2 

U.2 

2,7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.1  98.1 

1952  i 

5.5 

liu6 

19eU  15.6 

7,5 

5.U 

U.8 

2.1 

lcU 

1.3 

1.1  88,2 

1953  J 

3.9 

9.2 

13oU  12,0  9.U 

6,2 

3.0 

3c3 

3.1 

2.7 

1,6 

.Jil/68.2 

195U  2/  s 

6,9 

1U.3 

20,3  17,1  He? 

8.9 

3,6 

1.5 

1,5 

3/85.8 

3.0 

U.3 
3.8 

u.u 

5.0 

6.5 
6.7 
:5.5 
3.9 
6.9 


13.7 
15.3 
19.  h 
lii.2 
17.  h 

19.5 
18.3 
20.1 
13.1 
21.2 


37.9  61,3  73.5  83:U  8H,8  93.6 

37.9  55.6  69.7  79cii  88.6  96.0 

U5.8  66,5  79.U  87  w  5  $017  9U.8 

30,3  U3.6  51.7  58,7  62.U  66«2 

36.5  55.2  68*2  76,9  80,9  83,9 


96,7  9bf3  99.2  99.5 
98,3  99, k  99.7100.0 
97,9  ?8a9  99,3  99.7 
68.6  n<$  73,2  7U.1 
86.2  89c3  92, k  97.6 


UuO  71.1  87,2  95,1  97. h  99.3  99,6  99.8  99,9100,0 

36,9  56.9  73.9  82,9  87.1  91.3  9h>0  95.5  97.0  98.1 

39.5  55.1  6U.6  72.1  77«5  82.3  8U.J*  85.8  87,1  88.2 

26.5  38o5  U7.9  5hd  57.1  60<U  63.5  66.2  67. $1/68. 2 

Ul.5  58.6  70.3  79o2  82,8  8U,3  85*8  3/^.8 


1/  Excludes  unredeemed  loans  on  Aug,  1,  195U. 
•2/  Preliminary,,       .. ; 

19^*EX°1UdeS  Unredeeined  loans  and  cotton  sti11  »  producers'  hands  on  May  1, 
Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  23.-  Cotton;    Harvested  acreage  by  regions  and  each  regionnas  a  percentage 
of  total  harvested  acreage,  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Crop  : 

year  : 
begin-  : 
ning  s 

West 
1/ 

'.    Southwest  ,  Delta 

2/    ;  3/ 

:  Southeast 

w 

'.  Others 
:  5/ 

:  Total. 

Aug.  1  : 

tl.,000    Per-    1,000    Per*    1,000    Per-    1,000    Per-    1,000  Per- 
acres    cent    acres    cent    acres    cent    acres    cent    acres    cent  acres 


608 
1*93 
3hQ 
1*1*3 
1*1*9 
U68 
692 
1,078 
638 
608 

675 
719 
756 
601 
559 
587 
622 
922 
1,291* 
1,610 

1,026 
2,178 
2,355 
2,31*5 
1,507 


1.1* 

1*3 
1.0 
1.5 
1.7 

1.7 
2*3 
3.2 
2.6 
2.6 

2.8 

3o2 

3.3 
2.8 
2.8 
3.U 

3>5 
l*o3 
5.6 
5.9 

5.8 
8,1 
9.1 
9.6 
7.8 


20,067 
18,130 
16,10*2 
13,929 
12, 7  W* 
12,975 
13,81*3 
11*,  911 
io,i*JUo 
10,301* 

10,291* 
9,376 
9,829 
9,280 
8,1*30 
6,885 
7,020 
9,1*72 
9,638 

12,1*00 


1*7.3 
1*6*8 

1*5. 
1*7. 
1*7  < 
1*7. 
1*6  < 

uu. 

1*3- 
1*3- 


1*3.1 
1*2.2 

1*3,5 
1*2,9 
1*3*0 
1*0.1* 
39.9 

uu«u 

1*2.1 

1*5.1 


7,1*95  i*1.9 
13,335  1*9.1* 
11,920  1*6.0 
9,920  1*0.8 
8,660  1*5.0 


11,105  26.2  10,61*1;  25.1  20  6/  1*2,1*1*1* 

10,521*  27.2  9}S39  2l*.6  18  Oil  38,701* 

10,331  28.8  8,71*9  2l*el*  21  .1  35,891 

7,896  26.9  7,088  21**1  27  .1  29,383 

6,961  25.9  6,680  21*.  9  32  .1  26,866 

7,211*  26.2  6,831  21*. 8  21  .1  27,509 

8,096  27.2  7,091*  23.8  25  .1  29,755 

9,267  27.6  8,337  2l*.8  30  .1  33,623 

6,867  28.3  6,283  25*9  20  .1  2l*,2l*8 

6,869  28.8  6,001*  25.2  20  .1  23,805 

6,811*  28.6  6,056  25.1*  22  .1  23,861 

6,1*93  29*2  5,628  25.3  20  .1  22,236 

6,1*98  28.8  5,1*97  2l*03  22  .1  22,602 

6,1*18  29.7  5,291*  2l*05  17  .1  21,610 

6,011*  30.7  1*,597  23.1*  17  .1  19,617 

5,31*0  31.U  1*,201  2U.7  16  .1  17,029 

•  5,586  31^8  l*,3l*2  21*. 7  11*  .1  17,581* 

6,372  29.9  l*,5i*8  21.3  16  .1  21,330 

7,130  31.1  1*,831  21*1  18  .1  22,911 

7,755  28.3  5,653  20.6  21  .1  27,1*39 

5,1*80  30.7  3,829  21*5  13  .1  17,81*3 

6,635  2U.6  U,785  17.8  16  .1  26,9U9 

6,621  25.5  5,011  19.3  11*  .1  25,921 

7,015  28.8  5,01*6  20.7  15  ':  .1  2U,3U1 

5,1*1*6  28.3  3,623  18.8  1$  .1  19,251 


l/  Includes  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
2/  Includes  Texas,  and  Oklahoma 

3/  Includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Alabama. 

5/  Includes  Illinois,  Kansas  Kentucky  and  Nevada. 
5/  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

7/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  May  9,  1955. 
Calculated  from  data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board, 
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Table  25.-  Upland  cotton j    Charges  per  bale  for  ginning  and 
warehousing  U.  Se  1951  to  date 


Unit 


1951  i  1952  s  1953  i  195U 
crop    ;    crop    ;    crop    t  crop 


Ginning  and  wrapping  Tj  :  dollafcs  UToE  12~7ul  12.69  12.83 

Receiving  at  public  storage  : 

establishments  s  cents  65  71  72  71 

Storage  2/  .  cents  37  U3  U5  U3 

Compressing  : 

Standard  density  %  dollars  1019  1.32  1.35  1.31 

High  density  ,  dollars  l,3h  '  1.U7  1.53  1.52 


x 


1/  Includes  separate  charges  for  drying  seed  cotton  or  for  use  of  lint 
cleaners,    2/  Approximately  82  to  85  percent  of  storage  firms  included 
insurance  in  the  storage  charge  in  these  four  years s 

Marketing  Research  Division  and  Cotton  Division. 


Table  26.-  Average  wage  rates  for  picking  100  pounds 
of  seed  cotton,  by  States  19U8-5U 


Year  beginning  August  I  l/ 


State  ! 

i 

t 

I  19U8 

:  y 

:  19U9 

:  2/ 
:  -j 

:  1950 

:  y 

!11951 

;  y 

!  1952 

;  y 

!  1953 

;  v 

*  195U 

;  2/ 

i 

\  Pol. 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Polo 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol, 

United  States  : 

i  2.90 

2.55 

2.65 

3*00 

3.05 

2.80 

2.70 

Alabama  i 

!  2.50 

2.10 

2,30 

2.65 

2.70 

2.65  . 

2.1*0 

Arizona  i 

:  3.00 

2.85 

3.10 

3.10 

3.35 

3.00 

3.10 

Arkansas  ! 

i  3.25 

2.60 

2.85 

2.90 

3.20 

2.90 

2.95 

California  s 

3.00 

3.00 

3.U5 

23.70 

3.60 

3o00 

3.00 

Florida  j 

i  2.U5 

2.20 

2.U5 

3.30 

3.15 

3-05 

3.05 

Georgia             :  2.U5 

2.20 

2.15 

3.00 

3.05 

2.90 

2.65 

Louisiana  i 

:  2.80 

2.50 

2.60 

3.05 

2.95 

2.75 

2.50 

Mississippi     •  \ 

'  3.25 

2.15 

2.75 

2.80 

2.95 

2,800 

2.55 

Missouri  ; 

!  3.75 

2.95 

3.00 

3.10 

3.85 

3.25 

3.U5 

New  Mexico  j 

:  2.50 

2.10 

2,50 

2.50 

2.50 

2o50 

2.35 

North  Carolina 

•  3*10 

2,70 

2.85 

3.35 

3.50 

3,35 

3.15 

Oklahoma 

:  2.65 

2.35 

2, 65 

2.90 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

South  Carolina  s  2.50 

2.25 

2,35 

2.85 

3.00 

2.75 

2.U5 

Tennessee 

:  2.90 

2,75 

2,70 

2. £0 

3.15 

2.75 

2.75 

Texas 

:  2.65 

2.65 

2.U5 

3.00 

2.90 

2,65 

2.55 

Virginia 

:  2,85 

2.55 

2.90 

3.05 

3.20 

3.-00 

2.90 

1/  Data  refer 
end  of  October, 
to  seed  cotton 


to  wages  paid  from 
2/  Includes  rates 
equivalent, 


beginning  of  picking  season  through 
paid  for  snapping  bolls  converted 
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Table  29,-  CCC  Stocks  of  Cotton:    United  States,  195U-55 


Date 


195U 
Aug,l 
Aug.  27 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  29 
Nov.  26 
Dec,  3 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  2h 
Dec.  31 
Jan.  7 
Jan.  Ik 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  28 
Feb.  k 
Feb.  11 
Beb.  18 
Feb.  25 
Mar.  k 
Mar. Ill 
Mar.  18 
Mar.  25 
Apr.  1 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  29 
May  6 
May  13 


Tdtal 


Upland 


1,000 
bales 

7,035 
7,011 
7,178 
7,ii09 
8,002 
8,18U 
8,311 
8,U13 
8,h79 
8,530 
8,585 
8,670 
8,701 
8,716 
8,696 
8,677 
8,6U5 
8,610 
8,592 
8,559 
8,5U0 
8,5U0 
8,527 
8,518 
8,516 
8,518 
8,520 
6,526 
8,hU9 


: Pooled 

Set- 
aside 

sac  counts  j  t 
1,000  1,000 
bales  bales 


i  Collateral 


:to  pro-t  i       on  loans    :  m-,  •, 

Queers  i ,  0wned  tT9W:  19&    t  T°t&1 


crop  :  crop 


Extra-long  staple 


Secre-  :  : 

tary's  t  1953  :  195U 

ac-  :  crop  t  crop 

count  :  s 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1^000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


126 
126 
2/ 

1/ 
K 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

% 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

it 

2/ 
2/ 

V 

2/ 
2/ 
2/ 

V 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1/ 
2/ 


1,000  1,000  1,000 
bales    bales  bales 


1,680 

1/680 
1/606 
1/606 
1/806 
1/806 
1/806 
T/806 
T/806 
1/806 
1/806 
T/806 
1/806 
1/806 

ym 
mn 

U/769 
IT/765 
V762 
U/761 
U/760 
a/758 
a/753 
g/753 
752 
752 
752 
686 


1,000  1,000 
bales  bales 


1,000  1,000 
bales  bales 


5,096 

13 

6,915 

31 

65 

0 

5,068 

208 

7,082 

31 

65 

0 

5,01U 

a93 

7,313 

31 

65 

3/ 

U,983 

1,113 

7,902 

31 

65 

s 

U,979 

1,297 

8,082 

31 

65 

6 

U,973 
a,  969 

1,U27 
1,533 

8,206 
8,308 

31 

65 

9 

a/30 

65 

10 

a,  961 

1,606 
1,659 

8,373 
8,a21 

8,a72 

30 

65 

11 

U,956 

30 

65 

ia 

U,^5U 

1,712 

30 

65 

18 

U,9U6 

1,801 

8,553 

30 

65 

22 

U,9U2 

1,83a 

8,582 

30 

65 

2a 

u,935 

1,653 

8,59a 

30 

65 

27 

U,929 

1,836 

8,571 

30 

65 

30 

h, 921 
U,915 

i,eao 

1,625 

8,550 

30 

65 

32 

6,517 

30 

65 

33 

U,  901 

1,811 

8,a8l 

30 

65 

3a 

U,892 

1,805 

8,a62 

30 

65 

35 

U, 880 

1,787 

8,a29 

8,aio 

30 

65 

35 

a,869 

1,780 

30 

65 

35 

a,  863 

1,787 

s,aio 

30 

65 

35 

a,  856 

1,783 

6,397 
8,367 

30 

65 

0 

a,652 

1,782 
1,787 

30 

65 

36 

a,8a5 

8,385 

30 

65 

36 

a,639 

a,  83a 

1,796 

6,387 

30 

65 

36 

1,803 

8,389 

30 

65 

36 

a,  830 

1*813 

8,395 

30 

65 

36 

a, 822 

1,810 

8,318 

30 

65 

36 

1/  One  million  bales  in  "set-aside," 

2/  CCC  took  possession  of  pooled  cotton  on  October  13,  195a. 
3/  Less  than  500  bales. 
U/  Cotton  has  been  sold. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
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Table  32.-  Upland  cotton t    Old  and  modernized  parity  price }  annual 
and  monthly  averages,  1950-5U 


Year 

and 

month 

: 

Parity  price 

Old 

s  Modernized 

*  Percent  modernized 
t                ,  , 
.          of  old 

• 

Cents  per  lb. 

Cents  per  lb. 

Percent  : 

1950  : 

oft  )iA 

OT  ft 

1951  : 

33.75 

32,02 

9U.9 

1952  : 

3U.36 

33.  h?. 

97.3 

1953,  t 

3U.19 

32.81* 

96.1 

195U  : 

3U.88 

33.U3 

95c8 

Jan,  195U  : 

7? 

17  Kl 

OA  A 

Feb,  j 

79 
jU»  f  <- 

OA  A 
7O.0 

Mar,  : 

•3)1  07 

?-)  At 

OA  0 

Apr,  ♦ 

^  no 

0<  0 
70.7 

May  : 

is  • 

no 

n  77 

OA  0 

June  ; 

\\\  07 

0 1  0 

July  ♦ 

no 

■3  "3  OQ 

33.£7 

Q)i  0 

7U.7 

Aug,  • 

no 

o<  A 

Sept,  : 

3U.8U 

33*29 

95.6 

Oct,  j 

3b,60 

33.17 

95.9 

Nov*  : 

3Uc?2 

33.17 

95.5 

Dec,  : 

3U.72 

33.07 

95.2 

Jan,  1955  : 

35.22 

3U.33 

97*5 

Feb,  : 

35.22 

31.33 

•<97.5 

Mar.  : 

35.3U 

3U.U5 

97.5 

Apr,  • 

35.22 

3U.U5 

97.8 

U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture  Penary  fcr  private  use  to  avoid 
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1  NOTICE 

:  If  you  no  longer  need  this_ 

:  publication,  check  here    [_  [_ 

:  r eturn  this  sheet,  and  your- 
:  name  will  be  dropped  from  the 
:  mailing  list. 

:  If  your  address  should  be 
:  changed,  write  the  new  address 
:  on  this  sheet  and  return  the 
:  whole  sheet  to: 

:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
:  United  States  Department  of 
:    Agriculture , 
:    Washington  25,  D,  C. 


